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there were three Richard Shakespeares, each 
with a son William, why did he not suggest a 
possibility that the poet was credited with the 
misdeeds of some one of these numerous 
cousins ? Could not so keen a brain as Shake- 
speare's have found some way to avenge him- 
self at once on Sir Thomas Lucy ? And on 
the other hand, if the sense of injury was so 
strong that only the lampooning a man many 
years dead could wipe out the insult, would he 
have shown such pleasure in constant allusions 
to a sport thai had so painful associations ? 

Mr. Lee's style is that of a man who thinks 
in words. It is clear and strong; there 
are no obscure sentences, no half-expressed 
thoughts. To be sure, there are few phrases 
of the kind that one finds himself repeating in- 
voluntarily, and there are few inspired adjec- 
tives, though his classification of Lyly's dra- 
matic efforts as "eight trivial and insubstantial 
comedies" and his summarizing Gervase Mark- 
hanias a "miscellaneous literary practitioner," 
come very near the line of verbal inspiration. 

But all this is preliminary ; the crucial test of 
the sanity of any book on Shakespeare is its 
treatment of the sonnets. Every.Shakespearian 
student has a half nebulous theory of his own 
about the sonnets which he expects some day 
to put into shape. Of this part of his subject, 
Mr. Lee has made a specially careful study, 
though with his usual modesty he claims that 
his researches "have covered a very small 
portion of the wide field." A footnote de- 
stroys any lingering claims of Mary Fitton to 
be the "dark lady," and a few logical para- 
graphs of the appendix break all connection 
between the Earl of Pembroke and the myster- 
ious "W. H.," while he comes as near as cir- 
cumstantial evidence will bring him to proving 
that the dedication was written by Thomas 
Thorpe, and that the mystic initials stood sim- 
ply for Mr. William Hall, the probable klepto- 
maniac of the sonnets, and afterwards Mr. 
Thorpe's fellow publisher. 

The decade of the sonnet was the age of 
literary hyperbole. Men were in ecstasies of 
love, in agonies — poetical agonies — of repen- 
tance for their sins, in gulfs of despair lest the 
worthlessness of their verse should consign it 
to the depths of literary perdition, in transports 
of joy when they bethought themselves that 
this same verse would celebrate the beauty 
of my lady's eyebrow, for instance, among 
future generations, — and they were all this at 



one and the same time. This was the public 
taste, and Mr. Lee finds the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, though "at times reaching heights of 
excellence that none other scaled," merely a 
manifestation of the punctilious regard of the 
poet to the demands of the public. In place 
of accepting them as biographical material, 
he says definitely : — 

"The sole biographical inference deducible 
from the sonnets is that at one time in his 
career Shakespeare disdained no weapon of 
flattery in an endeavor to monopolize the 
bountiful patronage of a young man of rank. 
External evidence agrees with internal evi- 
dence in identifying the belauded patron with 
the Earl of Southampton." 

However much one's footsteps may be 
clogged by hindering theories, he must admit, 
at least, that Mr. Lee's conclusions are ap- 
proached through the avenues of common- 
sense and liberal scholarship. 

Seldom does a book impress one with the 
belief that it is the final word on any subject, 
and perhaps, even in this case, it is safer to 
prophesy after the event than before it, but one 
may at least say with all moderation, that Mr. 
Lee's book in its uniform excellence, its grasp 
of the subject coupled with its close attention 
to details, its lucidity of style, its dispassionate 
judgments, its logical arguments, its accurate 
scholarship, and above all in its unimpeachable 
sanity, manifests in generous degree the quali- 
ties that mark the work that shall become the 
standard. 

Eva March Tappan. 

English High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALLOTRIA. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Sirs: — I beg to oner the following jottings: 
1. Many a. 
Matzner, Grammatik, ii, p. 196, in speaking 
of Layamon, fails to cite what is probably the 
most characteristic passage : 

he bi-soijte moni enne King 

and moni enne Keiser; 

moni enne richene foein, 

moni enne baldne swein. (6599-5.) 

2. A. S. Chronicle 75$, 

In Bright's Reader 15/14, Sweet's (Seventh 

Ed.) 2/32, the text follows MS. A.: ond him 

cypdon pat hiera mtegas, etc. That is, cypdon 

is plural. This is also the C-text. But B, D, 
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E, put the verb in the singular : cySde, cypde, 
cydde. This is undoubtedly preferable, and is 
followed by Thorpe in his translation, ii, p. 43: 
"And he then offered them their own choice 
of money and land, if they would grant him 
the kingdom ; and made known to them that 
their kinsmen were with him, who would not 
forsake him." 

The clause beginning with cydde is evidently 
part of the answer of the Atheling to Osric 
and Wiferth. 

3. Phoenix 56. 
All the editions (and the MS.) read : 

ne sorg ne sltep ne swar leger. 

Nobody seems to have stumbled over the sense 
of the first hemistich ; even Grein translates 
serenely: "Nicht Schlaf nochSorge." What 
can be meant by a happy state in which there 
is "neither care nor sleep?" I would pro- 
pose the emendation : ne sorgende slap, thus 
bringing the line closer to the Latin (verse 20): 
Et curce insomnes. 

4. Syrncin. 
Kluge, Nom. St. Bildungslehre, § 62, says : 

"Eine verquickung des k- suffixes mit dem 
diminativen "ma § 57 in der form akin gehort 
ursprunglich dem nnd. gebiet an, ist aber ins 
md. und mhd. (engl.) gedrungen." 
For English, Kluge refers to Earle, Philology 
of the English Tongue, §§ 316 b, 377. Earle's 
illustrations do not go farther back than Middle 
English, if even that far. The West-Saxon 
Gospels, however, offer an instance of one 
word at least in the OE. period: of pyrncinum 
(pyrcenum)=de tribolis, Mall, vii, 16. This 
throws doubt on Kluge's position that the 
diminative is borrowed in English from Low 
German. 

J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 



ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSES. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — The January number of this journal 
contains an article by Prof. J. M. Hart in 
which I am unjustly charged with unfairness to 
the authorities consulted in the preparation of 
my articles on Anglo-Saxon Glosses. As I 
never had access either to the thirteenth volume 
of Anglia, or to any volume of the Zeitschrift 
fur deulsche Altertums, I could not very 
well make the ' loans ' Prof. Hart speaks of. 
So, instead of preferring charges against me, 
he should have given me credit for having ar- 
rived at the same conclusions reached by so 



distinguished a scholar as Prof. Sievers. Nor 
have I any doubt but that Prof. Sievers himself 
would give me credit for it, were he made ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case. He showed 
kind interest in my work in that he wrote to 
Prof. Wolfflin of Munich, to give me some 
friendly advice as to prudence, an act of kind- 
ness which he certainly would not have done 
me, had he thought me capable of the 'moral 
obliquity' of which Prof. Hart accuses me. 
Moreover.he and Prof. Kluge being the advisers 
of Prof. Goetz of Jena, as to the Old English 
part of the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 
whatever I have done towards elucidating 
glosses or finding the sources of them, has been 
submitted to him. I shall not undertake to an- 
swer now all of the questions raised by Prof. 
Hart. I shall defer doing so until after the 
publication of Prof. Georg GStz's Thesaurus 
Glossarum Emendatarum. Perhaps, by that 
time, Prof. Hart will have seen how unjustly he 
has attacked me. In the mean while, I will 
say this: I have never, knowingly, claimed 
what did not belong to me. A careful reader 
of my remarks on Hall's Dictionary cannot fail 
to observe that I tried to bring home to him 
the fact that he had not fully availed himself Oe 
the elucidations of glosses as given by Prof, 
Sievers in the eighth volume of Englische 
Studien. That my efforts were appreciated at 
Oxford, Prof. Hart can see from a letter Dr. 
Bright wrote to me at that time, in which he 
speaks of the very flattering reception ac- 
corded to my articles. Whatever may be my 
shortcomings, I am conscious of having hon- 
estly and earnestly striven for the truth. Prof. 
Hart is wide of the mark, if he speaks of my 
sceva indignatio against Sweet. There is no 
personal feeling involved at all ; but I rise in 
righteous indignation against the besmircher 
of my fair name and the belittler of my repute. 
I have done something towards the advance of 
Old English Philology. Even so unfair a critic 
as Prof. Holthausen cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that. The greater part of what he con- 
tributes towards correction of Sweet's Diction- 
ary is substantially an acceptance or recom- 
mendation of what I have brought forward in 
the Anglia and The Journal of Germanic 
Philology, and — curiously enough — some of his 
strictures are identical with those of Prof. Hart, 
Now, did I follow Prof. Hart's method, I would 
be free to say that Prof. Hart took his cue 
from Prof. Holthausen. But I am fair minded 
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